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SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
No, XVI, 
Some Account or Sypnry AND Port JACKSON, 
AND THE CouNTRY TOWARDS Botany Bay. 


Sypyey is situated on the south side of Port 
Jackson, about seven miles west within the head- 
lands. It may be said to be built upon undulatory 
land, the lowest part being about the centre of the 
town, and it is almost surrounded on three sides 
by water, girded with sloping rocky edges. It is 
bounded on the west by Darling Harbour, on the 
north by the Government Domain and the Cove, on the 
east by Wolomoloo Bay and the Windmill Ridge, and 
on the south by the Brickfield Hills. These are, how- 
ever, but the natural boundaries,—they may not be the 
appointed limits of the town, The streets are tole- 
rably wide, and laid out to run north and south, and 
east and west, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and the longest extend southward for more than a 
mile from the harbour. Most of the principal streets 
appear like those of an English town, but the side 
walks are not paved, The houses are two and three 
stories high, some are built entirely of brick, others 
are fronted with stone, and many have the necessary 
luxury of spacious verandahs, The houses and cot- 
tages in the minor streets have mostly small gardens 
before them, and are built on the ground-floor only ; 
but some of them are neat, elegant, and roomy. 

The hotels are numerous, and many of them good. 
The public buildings are mostly exceedingly plain, 
and by no means striking in their appearance; nor 
do the churches display any attempt at ornamental 
or tasteful architecture. Elegant and massive por- 
ticoes of white stone upon plain brick walls, cannot 
be correct, It is unsightly, and the effect of wrong 
taste; such, however, are the decorations of the prin- 
cipal church. The Military Barracks and Square 
faces George-street, and has an elevated situation, It 
is a long row of yellow-looking buildings, two stories 
in height, with numerous windows, and surrounded 
by a spacious verandah. The centre of it has an 
angular facing, or pediment, on the top, with a 
verandah projecting above as well as below, and the 
mess-rooms are at either end of the building. Some 
of the officers’ quarters occupy the north and south 
ends of the square, 

The police-office, a plain, heavy, brick building, 
adjoins the market-place; the theatre is also situ- 
ated in George-street, the front of which is the royal 
hotel. On the top of this building there used to be 
an immense windmill, which was taken down by order 
of the government. At the remote end of George- 
street is the turnpike gate, and near it, a little off 
the main road, a building called Carter's Barracks. 
Here prisoners, who are boys, are confined, and 
made to work according to their capacities. There 
is also a treadmill attached, which is generally kept 
going by the bodily exertions of offenders. For- 
merly, all requisitions for drays, carts, bullocks, 
harness, &e,, were made at this department, from 
which circumstance it derives its name. It is a 
neat, cleanly-looking building, and kept in excellent 
order, The distilleries and warehouses, both in, and 
about the neighbourhood of Sydney, are of large 
dimensions, and are mostly built of brick. 

The north-west corner of Sydney is an elevated 
rocky point, projecting out a considerable distance 
(several hundred yards,) towards the Parramatta 
River, and forms one side of the celebrated Cove. 
Government storehouses and dockyard, mercantile 
warehouses and wharfs, surround the edge of this 
promontory on every side; and, what is most remark- 
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able, ships of almost any size and tonnage may ride 
close alongside the very walls, So valuable are these 
deep blue waters. A site for a new dockyard was for 
some time in contemplation, and I believe it was fixed 
upon, on one of the islands in the harbour towards 
the Parramatta River; it was begun some time ago, 
and may now be completed. Of the public works 
and buildings upon the summit of this elevated point, 
the most conspicuous are, Dawes Battery, which 
faces eastward and commands the Cove, and a view 
of the whole port; the Signal Staff, &c., a clever con- 
trivance, embracing a complete code of signals, and 
the Government Magazine. Houses of various shapes 
and sizes built mostly of stone, show their white 
fronts to the shipping, and a quarry on this point, of 
the most valuable material for building, a durable 
freestone *, has for many years supplied the town 
with ample means for elegant buildings, and orna- 
mental decorations, A delightful public walk extends 
along the Cove, close to the water, immediately in 
front of the Government House and grounds, which are 
here walled in. It passes over a flight of steps cut 
out of the solid rock, and enters by this way the 
Domain, which of late years has also been thrown 
open to the public for carriages, as well as foot pas- 
sengers, After ascending the steps, you arrive ata 
building called Fort Macquarie, an ornamental work 
of yellow sandstone, consisting of (I believe) an 
octagon tower and raised battery, whose foundation 
is the solid flat rock jutting out into the harbour. 
This tower and battery are accessible only over a 
kind of bridge, built of the same material. It is al- 
together a pretty object on a commanding situation. 
After entering the Domain, the walk opens into the 
carriage road, which is shaded on either side with 
thick and luxuriant indigenous shrubs for some way, 
until it passes the north wall of the Botanical Garden, 
where a bay and harbour opens into view, offering a 
prospect of briglc waters, and fanciful masses of rock 
fringed with a variety of beautiful evergreens. 

The road then continues on toward Wolomoloo 
Bay, and turns in rather a sharp angle round what is 
called the “ Point,” or termination of the Domain. 
Here, there is a seat cut out of a rock, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it, which is called Mrs. Macquarie’s chair. 
It is a delightful spot, from which there is an excel- 
lent view of the harbour. Garden Island, celebrated 
as the burial-place of one or two persons of distinc- 
tion, lies off at a little distance from this point. The 
formation of the island is rather long and narrow, 
but not high: it is covered with shrubs, and rendered 
a pleasing object by having two knolls or rounded 
hills rising upon it. 

A stranger in the Domain would be struck with the 
remarkable noise of the insects, which keep up an 
incessant loud and shrill buzzing, that can be heard 
a great way off; and there is a great variety of them 
about Sydney of the most beautiful and _ brilliant 
order. There are two or three other entrances from 
different quarters of Sydney into the Domain, which, 
in short, may be termed a most extensive and elegant 
shrubbery, almost encircled by water, and the fresh- 
ness of the sea air, interwoven with various roads 
and walks, and accommodated here and there with 

* “Some freestones are formed of particles of sand, cemented 
together by different substances, the cementing matter being some- 
times siliceous, at others calcareous, and at others, again, formed of 
oxide of iron. In the first case, the freestone would not suffer from 
the chemical action of atmospheric influences upon it ; while in the 
second, rain-water, containing carbonic acid, would tend to dissolve 
the caleareous matter, and deprive the sand of its cement. And in 
the third, the action of atmospheric influences would tend to rende: 
the material unsightly, by staining it with iron rust.”—De la Beche 
| am of opinion, that the freestone with which Port Jackson 


abounds, is mostly of the latter kind, especially by the wates-side, 
but the calcareous is also found in abundance. 
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seats cut out of the rock,—seats formed of wood, and 


grass plats to recline upon, with scenery around of 


water, wood, and rock,—not mountainous or grand, 
but singularly pleasant and refreshing, and, perhaps, 
peculiar only to that part of the world. 

Darling Harbour and the Domain both afford most 
convenient spots for the healthy and necessary re- 
creation of bathing. The angular corners formed 
by the irregular indentation of the rocks, are gene- 
rally filled with beds of fine white sand*, which 
gradually shelves off into deep water. It is generally 
in such spots that the bathing-places are selected ; 
for, it must be remarked, that in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney there are no beaches fit for bathing; the 
termination of most of the bays being very shallow, 
and the water covered with thick sea-weeds. Many 
families have private and commodious bathing-houses 
erected, and there are many retreats for bathers 
about the Domain, secluded and sheltered by 
the natural formation of the rocks in a very sin- 
gular manner. There is one place in particular, 
which, though much noted and frequented, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes of bathing: it is 
situated on the west side of Wolomoloo Bay, and 
may be between 30 and 40 feet of steep declivity 
below one of the public roads of the Domain; cano- 
pies of overhanging rocks, wild fig-trees, and other 
shrubs, conceal people from view, and afford conve- 


nient shelter; underneath which are rude seats of 


rock, which also afford additional accommodation. 
There is a curve in the declivity down which stepping- 
places have been formed; and here the shrubs, from 
the wear and tear of persons going up and down, 
have disappeared. The rocks at the edge of the 
water have been cleared of their oyster-shells, (the 
principal source of annoyance in unfrequented spots,) 
and a jetty of flat rock runs out into the deep water 
for the swimmer to plunge off, while the sand gently 
slopes away for the accommodation of the timid. 
Where there is so much bathing it may naturally 
be supposed there are good swimmers, and Sydney 
is celebrated for them. There are many young men 
who think no more of swimming out a mile or more 
and back, than a stranger would of taking a walk 
that distance. From habit, the exertion is not fatigue 
to them. Men and women, boys and girls; all more 
or less indulge in this healthy enjoyment; and so 
much, indeed, was bathing in fashion at one time, 
that it was impossible to walk out any time of the 
day, by the water-side about Sydney, without being 
annoyed by bathers in all directionst. This was 
deemed incorrect ; and a government order was issued 
that no person should be allowed to bathe openly, 
either in the Domain, or within the precincts of 
Sydney, after six o'clock in the morning, or before 
six in the evening, without incurring a heavy penalty, 
which order was duly observed by the inhabitants. 
Experience has already proved, that the vine can 
be cultivated in the colony with success ; and there 
appears no reason why New South Wales should 
not, in after-times, become as celebrated for its 
vintage, as it is in the present day for its superior 
wool. In the Botanical Garden of Sydney, one of 
the walks is ornamented with trellis-work, which 
supports a light roof. There is a dome at either end 
of the walk, the interior of which is furnished with 
seats for the accommodation of visiters. The whole 
* From a late discovery made by a gentleman, it has been ascer- 
tained that the fine sand in the bays about Port Jackson, and else- 
where, possesses mineral properties for making a peculiar and valu- 
able kind of glass. 
+ It was not uncommon to see several girls, from eight to twelve 
— of age, bathing in Darling Harbour in the middle of the day. 


myself have seen them fearlessly plunging off into very deep water, 
aad most of them can dive and swim remarkably well, 
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walk is shaded with the broad and luxuriant leaf of 
the vine, which produces grapes in great abundance 
and perfection. In many parts of the colony the 
vine is being propagated, and the creditable attempts 
of several gentlemen have met with the greatest en- 
couragement. At Regent Ville (the seat of Sir John 
Lamison,) there are several acres of ground planted 
with a variety of vines, which are under the manage- 
ment of a first-rate gardener, who thoroughly under- 
stands the cultivation of it. Wine has been made 
from this vineyard and sent to England, but I am 
not aware of the particular sort or quality of it, At 
Bathurst it has also been cultivated with similar suc- 
cess, and the dry soil on many parts of those plains is 
particularly favourable to the growth of the’vine. The 
climate is favourable for fruits of every description, 
which may be brought to the greatest perfection with 
common care. Peaches grow in orchards as the 
apple in England, and many make a kind of cider 
from them ; but these trees are generally much neg- 
lected, and, though they produce fruit in abundance, 
it is of an inferior kind, being small and tough; 
those, however, that are nurtured in gardens, pro- 
duce fruit equal in quality to the English peach, 
There is a great variety of melons in the colony,—a 
most desirable fruit in a warm climate; they thrive 
wonderfully, and seem to grow without any care or 
trouble. Oranges and lemons are also plentiful, but 
the pine-apple is not much cultivated, which is 
rather surprising ; very few attempts have been made 
to rear this noble fruit, and, consequently, it is very 
scarce in the colony. The figs and mulberries are 
very fine, and a fruit called the log-not is commonly 
reared. Every other English fruit is more or less 
cultivated, but there is not that attention paid gene- 
rally to gardening which might be expected in such a 
luxurious climate. 

The Sydney market-place is conveniently situated 
in the centre of George-street, and very commodious 
buildings have been erected for so necessary a requi- 
site to the town. Square stone pillars, of good 
height, support the roof, and form spacious and 
roomy colonnades, where fruits and other produce of 
the country are exposed for sale. 

Sydney of late years has been considerably en- 
larged and improved by the grant of allotments, on 
what was called the Windmill Ridge, east of Wolo- 
moloo Bay. These were given, I believe, condition- 
ally, to the principal civil and military officers, who 
have since built elegant mansions thereon, which are 
occupied by their respective owners. 

Although the land about Sydney is for the most 
part sandy, barren, and rocky, yet, as I have stated 
before, it was by nature covered with the most luxu- 
riant and beautiful shrubs. Thus, in the case of this 
land, most of the gentlemen who had grants cleared 
away, rooted out, and destroyed the whole of the 
indigenous plants upon their ground, leaving it per- 
fectly naked ; while one or two, by merely removing 
those shrubs that were in the way, and the most 
unsightly, laid out their ground with taste and 
judgment. It would be absolutely necessary to clear 
away for a garden-piece, but the natural vegetation 
must have assisted in laying out the pleasure-ground, 
whatever might be the desire of the owner. This 
ridge is somewhat elevated, possesses a commanding 
view, and falls away rather abruptly on either side. 
A good road passes along the summit of it, joining 
the South Head road close to the site of the New 
Gaol, the outer walls of which have been built many 
years on a grand scale, but the proposed building 
within, from some cause or other, has never been 
carried into effect, The principal roads yar lead 
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from Sydney are, the main road into the interior, 
through George-street ; the road to Botany Bay, and 
the South Head rvad *. 

The principal public buildings which surround this 
open space are the Prisoners’ Barracks, St. Philip's 
Church, and the Supreme Court-House ; all these 
are built of brick, and the two last are ornamented 
with porticoes of freestone. The Council Chambers 
and Military Hospital form one side of Macquarie- 
street, which leads southward directly into the Park ; 
they are built entirely of plain stone, with spacious 
verandahs all round, both above and below, and they 
are well situated. A Catholic chapel, also on a 
showy plan, has been built on this ground for many 
years, but it has never been completed for the want, 
I believe, of pecuniary means. It is quite detached 
from any other building, but badly situated, being 
on the slope of the range, so that it does not appear 
to advantage from the points where it ought. Hyde 
Park may be termed the Campus Martius of Sydney. 
The military are reviewed here every three months, 
and on certain days. Cricket-playing, and games 
and exercises of all kinds, daily take place here, and 
the ground frequently presents a lively and animated 
scene. The road to South Head passes in a straight 
line through the centre of this public ground, and 
then turns eastward, up a rising ground, towards 
the gaol-wall before mentioned; it then continues 
over tolerably level ground along a range, which in 
some places falls abruptly, and with broken undula- 
tions, towards the harbour. The soil on either side 
is very sandy and barren, and the vegetation poor. 
Trees of stunted growth cover the lateral ranges, 
which shoot from this road in a northerly direction 
towards the harbour, but on the south side scarcely 
uny trees are seen,—nothing but low bushes and 
numerous swamps. A range of hills are seen, ex- 
tending southward along the coast towards Botany 
Bay, where they terminate; they are covered with 
loose sand and sombre-looking plants, and the whole 
distance of interjacent country, for about seven 
miles, exhibits a barren, naked, and monotonous 
appearance. In one of the swamps, not far from the 
read, and about three miles from Sydney, there is 
an excellent spring of water, which is conducted into 
the town by means of an underground channel and 
pipes. This was an undertaking of some years, and 
it was supposed that the gentleman who had the 
management of it would have failed in his attempt. 
The difficulty was owing, most probably, to the in- 
correctness in taking the first levels, as the ground is 
very uneven between the points, At length, how- 
ever, the long-expected water made its appearance in 
Hyde Park, where there is a pump, which supplies 
the water-carts daily. Notwithstanding, however, 
the sterile appearance of the adjacent hills, many 
points on this road present a variety of scene and ex- 
tensive landscape, consequently it is the most fashion- 
able and frequented drive in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney. Southward, Botany Bay spreads itself like 
a wide enclosed lake, and the high range of the 
Illawarra Mountain and Bulgo Cliff are seen frown- 
ing over the sea coast ;.westward, Sydney, with its 
spire and chequered buildings appears in view, and 
the far-distant summit of the Blue Mountains ft. 
To the north, the different bays, islands, and project- 
ing points of the harbour, with vessels sailing about, 
_* The two last pass through what is called Hyde Park, an exten- 
sive open space of ground, which is rather more ‘than half a mile 
from north to south, and about a quarter of a mile from east to west, 
At. present, it may be said to be at the back of the town, but it is 
probable that, before the lapse ofymany years it may be in the 


centre, 
t See Suturduy Magazine, Vol. VIil., p. 177. 
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offer a cheering and ever-changing prospect; and, 
eastward is the open sea, reminding one of home, 
and the grand rocks of the bold headlands. There 
are already several good houses, and building is in- 
creasing on this road, A new race-course has been 
laid out, a short distance southward of it; and it is 
very probable that, in a few years, the barren aspect 
of these hills will be changed, and the works of man 
make up for the deficiency of nature. 

The road, before it reaches the South Headland, 
descends into a flat, swampy on both sides, and then 
ascends gradually towards the summit. This head- 
land forms the other gigantic feature to the entrance 
of Port Jackson; and although it is not quite so 
high, nor so situated as to appear so strikingly bold 
as the rock of the North Headland, it must also be 
considered a majestic barrier. 

It may be said to partake of the same singularity 
as the other headlands mentioned in a former paper, 
as it is separated from the range leading from Sydney, 
by a low, sandy flat, connecting a deep bay of the 
harbour with a romantic bay of the sea, called Bundi. 
The view of Port Jackson from this headland is very 
fine. There is something altogether about the forma- 
tion of it, which bids defiance; and it is evident from 
its natural features, that a system of fortification 
could be effected in it, which no other harbour in the 
whole world can equal. It may be rendered perfectly 
impregnable, and there is not a rock in it but which 
may hereafter be turned to account. To point out its 
advantages, however, in the position of its headland, 
in the bracing of its numerous projecting points, and 
its rocky islands,—to show their capabilities of im- 
provement, and their power of being strengthened by 
forts and batteries, as well as the security of an- 
chorage in its different bays and coves, would require 
the aid of both naval and military science; but, as 
far as regards a mercantile point of view, its advan- 
tages are sufficiently known and valued, 

Upon a commanding point of the headland is the 
Lighthouse, erected during the governorship of General 
Macquarie. Itis a neat and substantial stone building, 
the lamp of which may be about forty feet from the 
ground. There is also a signal-staff on this point, 
at no great distance from the edge of the precipice, 
which communicates with the telegraph at Sydney. 
Information of ships seen to the northward or south- 
ward is instantly given, and the town's-folk are 
apprised of a vessel's approach, and know what ship, 
where from, and the nature of her cargo, long before 
she makes her appearance. The signal-staff at Syd- 
ney has a yard-arm, whose position is due north and 
south, similar to the staff on the headland. If, 
therefore, a ship is seen to the southward, a round, 
black ball, large enough to be seen at a great distance, 
is hoisted to the south end of the yard; if to the 
northward, to the north end,—and so on. But the 
code of signals is very great, and very ingenious, and 
require a book of reference to understand and become 
acquainted with them. This telegraphic communica- 
tion is carried on to Parramatta, where there is a 
similar signal station in the domain of the governor's 
residence, 

The summit of South Head is entirely destitute of 
timber, and covered with a rough kind of herbage. 
Many persons cannot endure to look down a perpen- 
dicular precipice, nay, some feel a sensation of giddi- 
ness before they reach the brink; and it requires a 
firm nerve to stand by the edge of this tremendous 
rock, and coolly look below to watch the foaming 
surge: itis truly awful and terrific, 

W. R. G. 
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RUSSIA. No. IV. 
Tue Russ1an Vapour-Barus. 


Tue experiments of physiologists have clearly de- 
monstrated the fact, that in the space of twenty-four 
hours a weight of from two to five pounds is evolved 
from the body of a healthy person, passing off by 
imperceptible perspiration in the form of aqueous 
vapour, combined with animal matter, and various 
saline particles. Of these, some are necessarily de- 
posited on the surface of the skin, and if not removed 
by ablution, infallibly obstruct the delicate pores of 
the epidermis, laying the foundation of cutaneous 
disorders in all their disgusting forms, and not un- 
frequently predisposing the body to maladies of more 
dangerous character. The paramount importance, 
therefore, of cleanliness, for the preservation of health, 
admit not of a doubt. That this is sufficiently per- 
formed by the daily ablution simply of the extremities, 
it would be ridiculous to imagine, and yet, it is to be 
feared, that a vast proportion of the otherwise cleanly 
population of Great Britain carry their purifications 
little further. 

In England, the bath is considered as a luxury, 
within the compass only of the rich; on the Continent, 
on the other hand, it is resorted to by all classes, 
not merely as a source of enjoyment, but also as a 
preservative of health, and as a means of cure. 
Nowhere is its use more general than in Russia; in 
almost every town, and in very many of the villages 
throughout that extended empire, vapour-baths are to 
be found. In Moscow alone there are upwards of 
thirty-three public baths, the greater part of which 
are mainly supported by the operative classes. Inde- 
pendently of these, there are more than six hundred 
others, attached to private houses and to establish- 
ments of the crown. 

For the convenience of an ample supply of water, 
the public baths are generally located on the banks 
of the river. The prices vary from twopence to eight 
shillings. We shall limit ourselves, in the present 
instance, to a description of those appropriated to 
the poorer and middling classes. The bath-room is 
nearly the same in all; the difference consists chiefly 
in the more luxurious appendages of the dressing- 
reom. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that there 
are separate departments for the two sexes. 

The first room, destined for undressing, is generally 
a large unfurnished apartment, round which runs a 
broad settle or bench, the walls unplastered and of 
rough wood. The temperature here is about fifty-six 
degrees of Fahrenheit. Opening out of this is the 
vapour-room ; the sensation on entering a place of 
this kind for the first time, approaches, for a moment, 
that of suffocation, so heavily is the atmosphere 
loaded with dense clouds of heated vapour. 

This chamber is heated by means of a large stove, 
in the centre of which, immediately over the furnace, 
and exposed to the full action of the fire, is a recess 
filled with broken flints, which retain the heat as long 
as the stove itself. On these water is thrown to 
generate the vapour, which, exhaling instantaneously, 
rises to the upper part of the room, where it floats 
in its greatest density. The temperature here varies 
very considerably ; near thie floor there are, perhaps, 
not more than sixty-eight or seventy degrees of 
Fahrenheit, whilst close to the ceiling there are rarely 
less than one hundred and forty degrees, whilst the 
bath is in use. 

The bathers, on entering, immediately wet the 
head, and then pour over the body several vessels of 
tepid water, which, relaxing the skin, disposes it to 
the copious perspiration that soon bursts forth: to 
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stimulate this beneficial effect, after rubbing them- 
selves thoroughly with a lather of soap, applied with 
a handful of bark matting, they ascend a platform 
extending along one side of the room, and reaching, 
by receding steps of two feet in width, to within a 
few feet of the ceiling, where, lying down in the 
midst of the steam, they rub themselves vigorously 
with a sort of broom made of dry birch branches, 
and macerated in boiling water; this, in passing over 
the body, gives a smarting sensation of burning, 
which, on the first trial, is hardly endurable; it is, 
however, merely momentary. The temperature of 
the highest ledge is then raised to nearly one hundred 
and sixty degrees, by throwing more water upon the 
stones. In breathing these heated vapours, the lungs 
expand, and although the respiration continues calm 
and equal, the heart beats with accelerated energy, 
and the pulse increases in frequency, fulness, and 
strength; the blood, instead of concentrating in the 
interior vessels, appears to tend rapidly towards the 
numerous arteries of the surface. The pulse, on the 
first attempt, will generally mount to one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and sixty pulsations in the 
minute. 

After remaining in this station about a quarter of 
an hour, the bathers descend one or two steps, when 
they subject themselves to an operation almost like 
that of tempering steel; for, whilst the body is thus 
glowing with heat, they throw over themselves a 
bucket of cold water, repeating the effusion till they 
feel refreshed. The first shock produces a passing 
sensation of pain, occasioned by the sudden contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the throat, a deep inhalation 
follows, and, as the operation is continued, the pulse, 
which was before one hundred and sixty, in a few 
p inutes gradually calms down to eighty. 

Hazardous as this procedure may appear, it is 
perfectly free from danger, and is, indeed, indis- 
pensably necessary to restore calm to the vascular 
system, and vigour to the body, which, macerated 
for half an hour in hot aqueous vapours, with a 
copious stream of perspiration continually flowing, 
is naturally, for the moment, considerably enfeebled. 

The ancients began their bath with tepid water, 
and then resorted to the vapour or hot bath, always 
concluding by cold immersion, or effusion; hence, in 
the subdivisions of the Therme, the succession of 
the frigidarium, the tepidarium, and the caldarium, 
intended gradually to prepare the body for the intense 
heat of the hypocauston, or vapour-room; and, in re- 
turning, to moderate the transition from the hot vapour 
to the cold external air. 

The Russian vapour-bath, properly administered, 
never being followed by prolonged perspiration, there 
is little danger in using it at any season, the powerful 
stimulus given to the action of the skin, enabling it 
rather to resist the cold; the well-known fact, that 
the Russian peasantry frequently rush out of the 
heated bath and roll in the snow, with impunity, is a 
proof of this. 

The effect of a bath of this description must not 
be estimated from those produced by the vapour- 
baths commonly made use of in England; in the 
latter, the respiration being excluded from the influ- 
ence of the vapours, the surface of the skin alone is 
acted upon, and that even in a very limited degree; 
whilst in the former, the centre of the circulation is 
directly and powerfully within its influence. On 
quitting the bath, the slight and almost luxurious 
feeling of lassitude which is experienced, rapidly 
gives place to a sensation of energy and elasticity, 
mental as well as physical, which is perfectly delight- 
ful; the head feels clear, the spirits lively, a plea- 
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surable glow of vigorous existence succeeds; all the 
little ailments that may have been flitting about the 
body have vanished as by magic, and for a day or 
two afterwards the animal functions act with greater 
vigour and regularity. 


THE MUSK-RAT, 


Wuenre the wild stream, half-choked with sedgy weeds, 
Winds its dark course through Transatlantic meads, 
And, sweeping onwards, joins the river's tlow, 

That tumbles down in swift cascades below, 

Bound for St. Lawrence and his islets, —there 

Inhabit many a busy Musk-rat pair, 

That rove the verdant shores and pluck the weed, 
And, in fond concert, on the foliage feed ; 

Or gather fruits, or dive where, in its shell, 

The pearly muscle and green mya dwell, 

Sometimes their food; but stay, delighted, where 
Spreads on the bank the strawberry’s wild parterre; 
And on the bank the mother finds some cave 

To nurse her young beside the silent wave ; 

And all are foragers ; soon as her brood, 

In ripened strength, may learn to seek their food, 
Then oft, at midnight, by the moon’s pale beam, 
Their moving shadows dance beside the stream, 

And vanish quick; whilst, sweet as vernal hay, 

Their fragrance breathes where'er the ramblers stray. 
But, when the fading leaves of Autumn fall, 
Their guardian gnomes the scattered wanderers call 
And teach their bands in fed'ral strength to form, 
Ere Winter comes, a shelter from the storm. 
The solid structure, framed with twisted reeds, 
Plastered with mud, and interlaced with weeds, 
Four cubits measures in its space around, 

Raised, like a little turret, from the ground ; 
Within, thick buttress-steps around supply 
Strength to their walls, and keep their lodgings dry ; 
At top, a rounded cupola or dome, 

Twelve inches thick, roofs in this Winter-home. 
Here, with their young, whole families repose, 
Whilst, gathered o’er them, rest the Winter snows, 
Yet do they not, like marmots, hoard, nor sleep, 
But wander still, and forage in the deep ; 

Like mining moles, through hollow pathways, stray, 
To spreading roots, and catch retiring prey; 

And still beneath the frozen stream they feed 
Upon the water-lily, and the reed. 

And thus they live, secluded from the light, 

In total darkness, in perpetual night. 

At length the sun resumes, as Winter yields, 

A strengthening empire o’er the withered fields. 
The ice dissolves, the snows all melt away, 

And leave exposed the Musk-rat's house of clay 
Then comes tiie hunter, and his efforts tear 

The dome-roof off, and pour the day’s full glare 
Upon their darkness, and bewilder all, 

And in their home the easy victims fall; 

For e’en their gnomes, the sudden burst of day 
Frights from their post, and drives confused away : 
But soon they rally, and a part redeem, : 
And, through their galleries, lead them to the stream ; 
And these, again, are wanderers, as before, 

Within the river, and upon the shore. —Awnon, 


? 


Curistian Dutizs.—It is owing to the forbidden and 
unlovely constraint with which men of low conceptions act 
when they think they conform themselves to religion, as 
well as the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word 
Christian does not carry with it at first view all that is 
great, worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The man 
who suspends his hope of the reward of worthy actions 
till after death, who can bestow unseen, who can overlook 
hatred, do good to his slanderer, who can never be angry 
at his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly 
formed for the benefit of society. Yet these are so far from 
heroic virtues, that they are but the ordinary duties of a 
Christian.— Spectator. 





Wuits we are reasoning concerning life, life is gone; and 
eath, though perhaps they receive him indifferently, yet 
treats alike the peasant and the philosopher,— Hum, 
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POSITION OF MAN 


IN THE ECONOMY OF NATURE 


ALL the treasures of nature so artfully contrived, so 
wonderfully propagated, so providentially supported 
throughout the three kingdoms, seem intended by the 
Creator for the sake of man. Everything may be 
made subservient to his use, if not immediately, yet 
mediately ; not so to that of other animals. By the 
help of reason, man tames the fiercest animals, pur- 
sues and catches the swiftest, nay, he is able to reach 
even those who lie in the bottom of the sea. 

By the help of reason he increases the number of 
vegetables immensely, and does that by art, which 
nature, left to herself, could scarcely effect. By inge- 
nuity, he obtains from vegetables whatever is conve- 
nient or necessary for food, drink, clothing, medicine, 
navigation, and a thousand other purposes. 

He has found the means of going down into the 
abyss of the earth, and almost searching its very 
bowels. With what artifice has he learned to get 
fragments from the most rocky mountains, to make 
the hardest stones fluid like water; to separate the 
useful metal from the useless dross, and to turn the 
finest sand into some use! In fact, when we follow 
the series of created things, and consider how pro- 
videntially one is made for the sake of another, the 
matter comes to this, that all things are made for the 
sake of man; and for this end more especially, that 
he, by admiring the works of the Creator, should 
extol his glory, and at once enjoy all those things of 
which he stands in need in order to pass his life con- 
veniently and pleasantly. 

The subject of the economy of nature is of such 
importance and dignity, that if it were to be properly 
treated in all its parts, man would find wherewithal to 
employ almost all the powers of his mind. Nay, 
time itself would fail before even the most acute 
human sagacity would be able to discover the amazing 
economy, laws, and exquisite structure of the least 
insect, since, as Pliny observes, nature nowhere ap- 
pears more herself, than in her most minute works. 
Every species of created beings deserves to engross 
one examiner, 

We, therefore, of the human race, who were creates 
to praise and adore our Creator, unless we choose to 
be mere idle spectators, should, and in duty ought to 
be, affected with nothing so much as the pious con- 
sideration of this glorious world. Most certainly, if 
we were to improve and polish our minds by the 
knowledge of these things, we should, besides the 
great use which would accrue to our economy, dis- 
cover the more excellent economy of nature, and more 
strongly admire it when discovered.——BenJsaMin 
STILLINGFLEET. 





Wor.tpty Goop.—Of all that have tried the selfish ex- 
veriment, let one come forth and say he has succeeded, 
fe that has made gold his idol—has it satisfied him? 
He that has toiled in the fields of ambition—has he been 
repaid? He that has ransacked every theatre of sensual 
enjoyment—is he content? Can any answer in the affirma- 
tive? Notone. And when his conscience shall ask him, 
and ask it will, “ Where are the hungry, whom you gave 
meat? The thirsty, whom you gave drink? The stranger, 
whom you sheltered? The naked, whom you clothed? 
The prisoned, whom you visited? The sick, whom you 
ministered unto?” how will he feel, when he must 
answer, “I have done none of these things,—I thought 
only for myself !"—— Tatler. 


THERE is not a greater sign of a little mind than the affec- 
tation of despising little duties —Mars. Bray. 





He who useless is in life surveyed, 


Burdens that world his duty bids him aid, 
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AGENCY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
In considering the peculiarities of organized products, 
it must be taken into account, that even in the living 
body, products which have once been organized, appear 
to be requisite for the formation of new products of 
organization. Thus, vegetable life is in great measure 
supported by the decay of former vegetables ; grami- 
nivorous animals require vegetables, and carnivorous 
animals flesh, for their subsistence. In reference, 
therefore, to ourselves, we also require the products 
of vegetable and animal organization for our support ; 
and the inorganic elements, or their binary com- 
pounds, are utterly inefficient as nutriment. 

If we now look more closely into the details upon 
which these statements are founded, we shall find 
that the vegetable kingdom is the laboratory, as it 
were, in which the elements of inorganic nature 
are so combined as to be fit for animal food; 
for a vegetable can live upon carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, or at least upon carbonic acid and water, 
although some portion of organic matter is required 
for the growth of a seed, and although, during the 
process of germination, it feeds as it were upon itself; 
yet, as soon as the fibrils of its rootlet are perfected, 
and its Jeaves spread out to the sun and air, it 
absorbs water and carbon, and elaborates them into 
gum, sugar, starch, and other products; such, for 
instance, as we find in the grasses that cover the 
earth. With these the bounty of Nature has clothed 
the surface, and has so constituted them as to be fit 
for the food of graminivorous animals; in their 
organs they are so modified, as to become parts of 
themselves; and thus, the vegetable elements are 
transferred to the animal kingdom, through the 
medium of the graminivorous tribes; and through 
them, to man himself. 

Looking, then, at the subject in this light,—that 
is, considering the transfer of matter from one king- 
dom of nature into another; tracing the atoms from 
the inorganic creation, from the earth, the air, and 
the ocean, through the vegetable world into the 
animal frame, and thence, back again, from the death 
and decay of animals, through the organs of plants, 
and from them to inanimate nature, what a wonderful 
picture is presented of mutability on the one hand, 
and of indestructibility and duration on the other : 
the organic forms are continually in a state of pro- 
duction and decay ; the ultimate elements, permanent 
and immutable! For chemistry teaches us, that 
what is vulgarly called decay or corruption, is merely 
the disposition or arrangement of the same materials, 
the same ingredient elements, into other forms; not 
a single atom is ever lost or destroyed, nor is any 
element transmuted or annihilated. Examine, for 
instance, one of the most perfect cases of apparent 
destruction or annihilation—that presented by fre ; 
ataper burns away, and gradually seems to vanish, 
and we naturally enough suppose that it is annihilated 
and lost. But when the question is more exactly 
investigated, what do we find actually to have hap- 
pened? We trace, in the invisible stream of air which 
ascends from the glowing flame, all the materials or 
ultimate elements of the wax passing off into, and dis- 
solved by, the air, and wafted away into the remote 
regions of the atmosphere; the matter, however, is 
not destroyed, but so far from it, has only become 
what it was before it existed in wax, an active agent, 
that is, in the business of the world; a main support 
of vegetable life; and still susceptible of running 
again and again the same round, as circumstances 
may determine; again absorbed by plants, and again 
becoming a part of the frame of a living being. 

[Magazine of Popular Science.] 





GOOD INTENTION IN READING. 

Ir is of great importance to possess the mind, as 
Addison beautifully expresses it, (Spectator, No. 213,) 
“with an habitual good intention.” I would apply 
this to reading. Such an intention will lead us to 
take up every book, on whatever subject it may be, 
with a view of extracting something worth preserving, 
either with reference to present pursuits,—excellent 
or beautiful in itself,—or which may, eventually, be 
useful individually, or to others. Where books are 
not property, and where leisure admits, notes will 
perhaps be made, or extracts, either collective or 
separate, according te various subjects. It is incre- 
dible how much may be gained by such a method; 
how much satisfaction it affords in its progress, and 
how useful, after the lapse of many years, such notes 
and extracts have been found, either from the infor- 
mation thus conveyed, or the hints afforded towards 
the extension of studies and pursuits, which, at the 
time when they were made, were not within the reach 
of the young reader. 

It has been said, that no book is worth reading 
once, which is not worth reading twice. It may be 
said with, perhaps, greater truth, that few can be 
found, such as a well-principled person would read, 
from which something may not be gained. Let 
young people, then, acquire the habit of never taking 
up a book without a sincere desire to learn something 
from it; let them lay up what appears useful, and 
tru t to time and opportunity to apply their stores; 
let chem treasure all that can compensate to them 
for their want of experience; let them read books 
rather above than below their age; so will they be 
excited to diligence in order to comprehend and apply 
them fully, and be preserved from the danger of a 
fondness for idle books. 


MORNING IN A PERSIAN VILLAGE, 


Sun-risz and sun-set are the hours to see a Persian village 
under its most characteristic aspect. By the break of day 
all hands are active, the shrill voices of the women are 
mingled with the latest notes of the “ chanticleers” that sit 
roosted above them, and the deep barking of the watch- 
dogs; and one may see them sallying forth from their 
nightly lairs, and taking to the house-tops, with garments 
huddled on in haste. Next come the men, caleeoon in 
hand, clustering here and there around a blaze of weeds—~ 
the young indolently shouldering their great spades, and 
lounging off to their tasks. Before the first rays of the 
sun are seen darting up the sky, a huge bellowing and 
bleating makes itself heard, and from a score or two of 
black yawning portals out rush hundreds of sheep and 
cattle, horses, asses, and camels, bayed by several dozen of 
large fierce dogs, and belaboured by a score of stout young 
fellows with sticks and clubs, dashing, jostling, curvetting, 
and thundering through the narrow lanes, almost over- 
turning the little dwellings in their course, while the shouts 
of their drivers add to the direful din. In a few minutes 
the rush has passed the gates, and all the environs of the 
village are seen covered with its live stock of all descrip- 
tions, streaming in every directic: to their tasks and 
grazing-grounds. The elders take their post by the gate, 
gazing on the departing youngsters, and waiting for the 
early beams of the sun to warm their stiffened limbs; but 
still the continued yells of the old ladies and the screams 
and uproar of the children, mingled with the vigorous re- 
monstrances of their mothers, sufficiently testify that all 
within the walls has not yet subsided into the quiet routine 
of the day, and it is not for some time that the cessation 
of the clamour gives token that the village is reduced to 
its ordinary state of tranquillity—British and Foreign 
Review. 





As the sword of the best-tempered metal is most flexible, 
so the truly generous are most pliant and courteous in theis 
behaviour to their inferiors.——FULLER. 
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POPULAR ERRORS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 
No. V. 
Tauismans, &c. 


Tux superstitious belief in the virtues of Talismans, 
Amulets, &c., which once prevailed to so great an 
extent, and which was maintained as much by inter- 
ested knaves, as by the ignorance of their dupes, has 
greatly declined, though it is not extinct. The mental 
enlightenment which invariably follows the spread of 
our pure Protestant faith, has, however, alraost wholly 
dispersed the mists of ignorance, in which such super- 
stitions continued to linger, and among us, the very 
existence of such errors has already become matter 
of curiosity. 

The word Talisman, is of Arabic origin, and means, 
literally, figure. It is, in fact, the image, or figure, of 
some object deemed sacred, or otherwise appropriate, 
carved on wood, stone, leather, metal, or other sub- 
stance, and» was supposed to possess the power of 
protecting the owner or wearer, from danger, disease, 
or evilinfiuence. The Egyptians used images of their 
gods, and’ sacred animals, as the ibis, the scarabeus*, 
&c.; the Greeks, little tablets inscribed with Ephe- 
sian,words ; the Romans had various idols and eccen- 
tric figures, which they usually wore suspended round 
the neck by chains; and the Turks and Arabians, 
to the present day, make use of sentences from the 
Koran. From the time of the middle ages down- 
wards, the, Roman Catholics have had their relics, 
consecrated candles, &c. 

The virtues attributed to the scarabswus, (says Moufet,) 
are so numerous, that they would scarcely be believed, if 
we could not put faith in what Pliny says, inasmuch as 
a scarabesus carved on an emerald is a certain remedy 
against all ons, nor is it less efficacious than the herb 
moly, whieh’ Mercury once gave to Ulysses. Nor is it 
only available against these, but it is of infinite service 
when worn in a ring, when any one wishes to obtain audi- 
ence of a king, or to ask a favour.of a great man. 

In some of the Mohammedan and pagan nations, the 
people still consider the art of writing as nearly allied 
to magic, and with them a scrap of paper with a few 
words written upon it, is an excellent charm or 
amulet. Our intrepid, but unfortunate fellow-coun- 
tryman, Mungo Park, availed himself of this belief, 
when in a situation of great distress from fatigue and 
hunger, during his travels in Africa. A Negro, at 
whose house he lodged, applied to him for a charm 
of this sort. The man had been a slave to a Moor, 
and had embraced Mohammedanism, but afterwards 
returned to his own country, where he acted as a 
merchant; but, says Park,— 

His knowledge of the world had not lessened that su- 
perstitious confidence in saphies, or charms, which he had 
imbibed'in his earlier years; for when he heard I was a 
Christian, he immediately thought of procuring a saphie, 
and for this purpose ‘brought out his wa/ba, or writing- 
board, assuring me he would dress me a supper of rice if 
I would write lnm a saphie to protect him from wicked men. 
The proposal was of too great consequence to me tobe. re- 
fused ; I therefore wrote the board full from top to bottom 
on both sides, and my landlord; to be-certain of having. the 
whole force of the charm, washed the writing from the board 
into a calabash with a little water, and having said a few 
provers over it, drunk this powerful draught ; after which, 
est a single word should escape, he licked the board until 
it was quite dry. 

A saphie writer.was a man of too great consequence to 
be long concealed: the important information was carried 
to the dooty, who sent his: son with half.a sheet of writing- 
paper, desiring me to write bim a naphula saphie, (a charm 
to procure wealth.). He brought meas a preseut some 
meat and milk; and when | had finished the saphie, and, 
read it to him with an audible voice, he seemed highly 
satisfied with his bargain, and promised to bring me in the 
morning some milk for my breakfast. 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VLI., p. 58 
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Figs. 1 and 2, are Roman Talismans, of bronze ; 
such as were also used as offerings to the heathen 
deities, and were P 
hung upon their 
statues and altars 
in token of some 
extraordinary cure 
performed on the 
portion of the body 
represented. A 
practice closely al- 
lied to this exists at 
the present day, in 
many of the Ro- 
man Catholic cha- 
pels of the Conti- 
nent, where statues and pictures of the saints are fre- 
quently hung round with paintings, representing in a 


Fig. t 





Fig. 2. 





disgusting manner, diseases which are pretended to 
have been miraculously cured. 

In the middle ages, in ad- 
dition to the belief of nume- 
rous charms and talismans 
to protect from disease and 
accident, many of which were 
perfectly impious, some sin- 
gular figures were con- 
structed for the strangest 
purposes ; one, for instance, 
the Hand of Glory, (fig. 3,) 
as it was called, was supposed 
to be a sure protection to 
robbers when committing 
their crimes ; it is thus de- 
scribed :— 


The Hand of Glory possesses 
much more dangerous proper- 
ties, if it be true that robbers 
avail themselves of its power to 
cause sleep to overcome all the 
inmates of a house, that the 
may be enabled to plunder with 
impunity. This is effected b 
holding the charm over cach 

rson. This talisman is the 
1and of a robber executed for his crime; the blood is to be 
first extracted, and then it is to be prepared with saltpetre 
and pepper, and dried in the sun; when perfectly dry, it is 
used as a candlestick, in which a candle is placed, formed 
of the fat of the culprit, white wax, and sesame seed. 


The belief in most of these strange and ridiculous 
errors existed much longer than it otherwise would 
have done, from the artificial importance with which 
they were clothed, in consequence of the solemn 
endeavours of some learned writers to reason upon 
their properties, instead of treating the subject »'' 
the contempt it deserved. 
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